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Events of the Geek. 


THE weakness of a Government without a policy, 
and elected on a minority of votes, has this week been 
revealed in a succession of blows from the electorate. It 
has lost three of its Ministers—two of them men of some 
importance—and though these have been replaced, the 
Administration stands under a warning such as no young 
Government has ever suffered. The instability of its 
politics is its curse, and may prove its downfall. It can 
never regard itself as safe, for the grievance about 
houses extends to every urban centre in Britain. And 
outside the Labor Party there is no such thing now as 
fixed loyalties in politics. Orange Liverpool is gone, 
English, like Irish, Orangeism being a thing of 
the past. Manchester may go next, and the thickly 
peopled Home Counties fall away at any moment before 
the cry for ‘‘ Room, more room! ’’ For landlords and 
tenants are everywhere; one of these classes, or both of 
them, are continually tempted to wreak their anger on 
one or the other of the Government’s policies. We hope 
the country will avoid confusion, for the Labor Party 
are unready for power, and could not retain it long, and 
no other competitor exists. 

* * . 

“TrencH warfare’’ in the Ruhr continues on the 
same lines as before. There has again been an extension 
of the French area of occupation. First the whole line 
from Ehrenbreitstein to Troisdorf on the right bank of 
the Rhine was seized and all the German railwaymen 
turned off. The move seems to have been directed rather 
against our area of occupation at Cologne than against 
Germany, for it cuts off one of the two remaining lines 
which still connected Cologne with the unoccupied area. 
The French blockade of our zone will soon be complete. 
This was quickly followed by the seizure of Mannheim, 
Darmstadt, and Karlsruhe, the occupation of Mannheim 
being carried out by colored troops. Our difficulties at 
Cologne steadily increase. It is reported that the mili- 
tary men on the spot have arrived at a temporary 
agreement with regard to the French use of the railways 
in our zone, but this stil] requires the approya] of the 





two Governments. On the other hand, the French are 
gradually establishing a very stringent blockade of our 
zone, and this is already having a most serious effect 
upon industry and employment there. The blockade is 
effected by what are called “interior posts,’’ which are 
now established on all roads and railways between the 
British zone and territory occupied by the French and 
Belgians, and which stop all import or export of 
merchandise. This is rapidly paralyzing the industries 
of our zone. 
* * * 

THe German Chancellor cancelled his proposed 
visit to Munich and Stuttgart as a result of the extension 
of the French invasion, and summoned the Reichstag, 
which was in recess. The rumor spread that he intended 
to announce the rupture of all diplomatic relations with 
France. It proved to be untrue, and the speech con- 
tained nothing very sensational. It was a reasoned 
protest against the whole action of France in invading the 
Ruhr, and was clearly addressed as much to the outside 
world as to Germany. The speech is reported to have 
been received rather coldly in the Reichstag, except the 
passage in which the Chancellor reaffirmed the deter- 
mination to continue passive resistance until ‘‘ a free, 
sane, honorable understanding, that shall secure peace,”’ 
is obtained. In view, however, of the persistent reports 
of a weakening in the resistance, the most important 
passage in the speech was that in which the Chancellor 
dealt with the possibility of negotiations. He was very 
guarded. He declared that ‘‘ if the path is opened to 
us which, free from foreign pressure, leads us back to 
justice and common sense, the Government would pursue 


it. But it would not put its signature to anything which 
it could not fulfil.’’ 


* * * 


Tue Paris Press is almost as feverishly concerned 
with the question of the exact form in which France will 
settle accounts with Germany as with the question of the 
“Continental bloc.’? Opinion, not perhaps without 
stimulus from official sources, seems to be hardening in 
favor of a tripartite treaty between France, Belgium, 
and Germany, which nominally will “ supplement ’’ the 
Treaty of Versailles, but in effect will supersede 
it. This is a complete volte-face from the position taken 
almost universally in Paris even six months ago. Then 
it was still sacrilege to talk of any revision of the 
Versailles Treaty. The new treaty, as sketched in the 
Paris newspapers, would supersede the Versailles Treaty 
by giving France the maximum programme demanded 
by M. Clemenceau at the Peace Conference. Besides 
providing for a completely new schedule of Reparation 
payments, it is to settle, we are told even in com- 
paratively moderate quarters, the permanent régime to 
be applied to the Rhineland ; it is to settle the problem 
of the Saar, overriding the provisions in the Peace 
Treaty with regard to the plebiscite; finally, it is to 
settle the question of how Westphalian coke is to be 
assured to the Lorraine ironmasters. Here and there 
a voice is still raised recommending that Britain should 
be associated with the negotiations which must precede 
this new settlement of Europe. But the general view is 
that this country shal] only be given an opportunity to 
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agree ex post facto. This is the treatment which France 
deals out to the nation which saved her existence at 
the cost of about a million British lives and thousands 
of millions of British money. 

” * * 

Au. parties are feeling their way to a French 
policy (the Government not possessing one), and the 
Labor Party’s suggestion of a Parliamentary Committee 
of consultation, drawn from the British, French, and 
Belgian Chambers, has this tentative value and 
no other. French and Belgian Parliamentarism is 
now an affair of chantage, and no true opinion can be 
found there, however the parties are combined or sorted 
out. The proposal did not stand criticism, but the debate 
was useful, for Lord Robert Cecil, who may join the 
Government before long, distinctly modified his earlier 
appeal for non-interference. The same impelling force 
is being applied by the British traders in Ger- 
man goods, whose business France, in super-insolence or 
super-indifference, is rapidly destroying. There is, we 
think, no danger of war with France from any inter- 
vention such as a self-respecting nation, the smallest 
as well as the greatest, is bound to take in defence of 
its trade and its self-respect. But there is an imminent 
danger of war between France and Germany, to the 
provocation of which French action is more or less plainly 
directed. And the connection between that calamity and 
the renewal of general strife is close and alarming. 

* * * 

Tue ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ which a few months 
ago published the now notorious Dariac report on the 
Rhineland, has this week shed the wholesome light of 
day on the second part of that report. This deals with 
the situation in the territory of the Saar. It is of less 
importance than the earlier document, consisting mainly 
of a tolerably objective account of the conditions under 
the régime established by the Treaty of Versailles. But 
it is equally a clue to the political aim which underlies all 
these French occupations or semi-occupations. 
M. Dariac’s aim is to nurse the illusion that a vote for 
France in the plebiscite of 1935 is still conceivable. So 
he urges the adoption of ‘‘ a delicate, prudent, sustained 
policy,’’ including the replacement of Pan-German 
officials, the conquest of the schools, an alliance with the 
clergy, and the utilization of the Press. A significant 
admission is the remark that the number of the 2,000 
French troops or so whom the Governing Commission 
unfortunately retains in the Saar pending the constitution 
of an adequate gendarmerie ‘‘ hag been determined by 
the strategic importance of the territory occupied.”’ Ifthe 
British representative on the League Council has the 
smallest appreciation of his duty, he will, at the earliest 
moment, call for a full and candid report on the condi- 
tions at present prevailing in the Saar in respect of the 
officials, the schools, the clergy, the Press, and every 
other possible instrument of French propaganda and 
dominion. 

* ~ ” 

Tue French Minister for War, M. Maginot, a Jingo 
of Jingoes, and a quite possible successor to M. Poincaré, 
has disclosed to the Senate his plans for the army. 
France is to have as a peace-time establishment 660,000, 
of whom 450,000 in round figures are to be stationed in 
France, the odd 200,000 doing duty in the African 
colonies and the East. Nothing less than eighteen 
months’ service will maintain the needed supply of 
recruits, and even that appears to be insufficient to meet 
immediate requirements, for the 1921 class, which should 
have been disbanded at the beginning of April, is to be 

kept with the colors till the end of May, and various 








inducements to re-engagement are offered. The peace- 
time establishment in 1914 was 820,000 men, Germany 
being then at the full height of her military power. 
To-day, with the German army cut, down to 100,000 
men, France declares 450,000 perpetually under arms to 
be essential for the defence of her territory. Such a 
force has, at any rate, to be paid for, and the French 
taxpayer may get a little tired of meeting the bill. As 
for the effect of this inflated recruitment on public 
opinion in such a‘country as America, all that need be 
said is that it coincides precisely with the feelings 
aroused by the news of France’s military loan of 
400,000,000 francs to Poland. This is the country 
that cannot pay America her debts, and does not 
attempt to pay us ours, either interest or principal. 


*~ * * 


Tue trouble blowing rapidly up in Kenya Colony 
needs close watching and firm handling. The Governor 
of the Colony, Sir Robert Coryndon, is on the point of 
returning home to consult with the Colonial Office on the 
relations between British and Indian settlers in the 
Colony, and resolutions of veiled menace are being passed 
by the former. The depth of the feeling stirred in 
India by the attempt of a handful of whites to mono- 
polize government and economic privilege, in an area 
where Indian immigrants have for generations been 
living in peace and comparative prosperity, is quite 
inadequately realized in this country. It is not Indian 
extremists, but moderates like Mr. Sastri, who are taking 
the lead in the campaign of protest, and with the reso- 
lution of the last Imperial Conference on Empire Citizen- 
ship at their backs, they are pleading an unanswerable 
case. The Council of State in India has this week passed 
a strong resolution demanding equal rights in Kenya 
and protection against the violence threatened by whites. 
This, obviously, will become a Cabinet question, and we 
warn it that a false step may have the gravest conse- 


quences in India. 
* * * 


Tuer resolution of the Angora Assembly on the 
Lausanne Treaty may be regarded as a victory for the 
extremists in form, and for the moderates in substance. 
The draft is not approved. On the other hand, except 
for certain sections, it is not disapproved, and those 
sections are the ones on which disagreement was already 
known to exist. The Assembly wants an early settle- 
ment of the Mosul problem. Seeing that it was the 
Turks themselves who asked at Lausanne for a year’s 
delay, there is likely to be no trouble about that. 
Further consideration of the clauses dealing with 
capitulations and financial and economic accords is also 
demanded. That again can be, and indeed must be, 
conceded by the Allies, the only doubtful question being 
whether the main part of the Treaty can be signed now 
and the contested clauses left for further discussion. On 
the whole, that seems hardly possible, as it would mean 
the abandonment by the Allies of their only means of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Turks. But one way or 
the other, a renewed conference of some sort, at a place 
yet to be fixed, seems inevitable. Presumably it will be 
held without the Russians, as no new question is raised 
on any of the clauses in which they havea direct interest. 

* * * 


Mr. Asquitu’s rejection, in amiable but quite con- 
clusive language, of the Georgian attempt to force 
‘‘ reunion ’’ on the Liberal Party, brings that episode to 
an end, while leaving the general process of re-attach- 

ment between the Wee Frees and those Liberals in the 
country who made a lodging-house of the Coalition, 
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but never meant to stay there all their lives, a work of 
time and opportunity. Mr. Asquith’s reasons were, to 
our mind, unanswerable. Mr. George still cherishes the 
reactionary notion of a Centre Party. Mr. Asquith 
properly characterizes this as an “illusory phantom ’”’ 
for Liberalism. Its avowed implication is anti-Laborism, 
and on this tack, unless the captain of the Liberal Party 
has quite lost his head, the Liberal ship cannot sail. 
Finally, the Parliamentary temple of National 
Liberalism is a mere Janus structure, looking half to 
Liberalism and half to Toryism. Of this the analysis 
of the Parliamentary votes in the new session is 
conclusive. What more is to be said? 


* * * 


Lorp RoTHERMERE’s puzzling pleasure in encourag- 
ing French militarists to behave during peace as German 
militarists did in war exhibited a queer symptom last 
Sunday. The steam trawler ‘‘ Sargon,’’ of Grimsby, 
which was reported at Lefoten on February 3rd, from 
which place she sailed for home—a five-day journey— 
was reported ‘‘ missing,’ and the consequent claims of 
the owners and the relatives of the crew were paid. Last 
Saturday there was a message that she had reached 
Iceland, all well. We learned that she had broken down, 
but had been picked up by the German trawler 
‘‘ Schleswig Holstein,’’ and towed through “‘ terrific 
gales’ for over two hundred miles by the Germans, who 
saved the Grimsby men and their ship. Lord Rother- 
mere’s ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial ’’ devoted much of its front 
page to this noble episode—but omitted all reference to 
the German ship which rescued our men. ‘ Noblesse 
oblige ’’! But British seamen and underwriters are not 
quite the same as our old nobility, and doubtless they 
will see to it that the German seamen are suitably 
signalled. 

* * * 

Tuines are going rapidly from bad toe worse in 
Egypt. Just as some basis of understanding seemed 
to have been reached between the Zaghloulists and Adly 
Pasha, which might have enabled the latter to form a 
Cabinet, promulgate a constitution, and set Egypt 
finally on her feet as an independent nation, a bomb 
outrage has occurred, resulting in the death of three 
British soldiers. This again has led to measures of 
reprisal, which have stirred new hostilities, ended 
Adly’s negotiations, and left Egypt without a Cabinet 
or any prospect of one. The Wafd, or executive com- 
mittee of the Zaghloulists, has been arrested by the 
British authorities. But the places of the imprisoned 
organizers have been immediately filled, and the move- 
ment is stimulated rather than repressed. The most 
significant feature of the situation is that the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
correspondent should be hinting that in the opinion of 
many Anglo-Egyptians the only way out is to get 
Zaghloul back. All the facts visible at this distance 
confirm the wisdom of that judgment. It would mean 
loss of face for this country—or, rather, for Lord 
Allenby, whose feud with Zaghloul has always stopped 
the way. But how long is a political general to be 
allowed to hold the two countries apart? 


* * * 


Tur Free State Government (writes an Irish corre- 
spondent) has the crowning advantage over its rivals of 
knowing its own mind. Whatever differences are within 
it are only of degree and are rarely of a nature to embar- 
rass its supporters. The Government is at one upon the 
essential ground which must in no circumstances be 
conceded to its enemies, though there is an adjoining 
territory over which different opinions may range. The 





ban 


die-hard opinion of which Mr. Kevin O’Higgins is the 
able leader has all the logic on its side and many of the 
facts, but it is none the less exposed to the inevitable 
diminution which cast-iron logic must undergo when it 
attempts to cover all the subtly modulated surface of 
life. Life is not logic, and Mr. O’Higgins’s analyses of 
the peace overtures are always more intellectually than 
politically convincing. Wholesale executions are logical, 
but it is a sign of wisdom in the Government and a hope- 
ful indication of the future that, in spite of disorder, they 
have not been resumed. There has been a slight, angry, 
and, one hopes, brief explosion of hostilities this week, 
but not sufficient to prove that the division of opinion 
in the Republican ranks on the expediency of these 
methods of terrorism has been closed, or to discount the 
evidence of the easy surrenders or the fairly numerous 
captures of ammunition dumps. The danger to the 
stability of the present Cabinet lies in the narrow spirit 
of party, a spirit almost inseparable from the conditions 
of its birth and present existence. It will find safety, 
if it chooses, in a multitude of counsellors and a middle 
course. The present Dail is too small; the various 
interests of the country are represented only toa fraction 
of the extent which the Constitution permits, nor is the 
spirit of the Constitution reflected in its conduct of busi- 
ness. For these reasons one regrets the Ministerial 
suggestion that a General Election may be postponed till 
the end of the year, though the new register would 
permit an election in midsummer. An early election is 
in the interest of the Free State Government, and 
nothing but the plainest military necessity should post- 
pone it. 
x * * 

Ir is impossible not to feel some pity for His 
Majesty’s Ministers in their too often derogatory tasks. 
Sir P. Lloyd-Greame deserves a little now because of an 
apparent urgency to plead, in moving the second reading 
of a Bill, that poor citizens should be kept out of the 
national collections at Bloomsbury and South Kensing- 
ton—that is, if they cannot pay for the privilege of 
looking at their own property. Sir Philip, to disguise 
his object, gives it a meaningless name—Fees (Increase) 
Bill. One would rather not be a Minister of His 
Majesty, perhaps, when it comes to the job of checking 
the wonder of children over the story of the past, or the 
beauty of the earth, until they have each put sixpence 
into Bumble’s gold-laced cap. What a drop, from the 
magniloquence of the war speeches, to the starving of 
the minds of the humble in the hope of inducing a few 
sixpences to pay for the cost of making the world unsafe 


for democracy ! 
* * 


Tae neighborhood of Croydon and the places where 
horticulturalists meet will miss the familiar figure of the 
Rev. William Wilks, who died at Shirley last week. 
He was vicar of Shirley for thirty-three years, and for 
almost as long was secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. He was a botanist and a student of Mendelism, 
as well as a gardener, and his monument is in every 
packet of seed labelled ‘“ Shirley Poppy,’’ a flower whose 
loveliness blooms in almost every little garden plot in 
the country. There can be more impressive reminders of 
a may’s life-work than a flower, but certainly nothing in 
stone could equal the tribute which so many humble 
gardens bear to the one-time vicar of Shirley. The story 
of the discovery of the original Shirley Poppy is well 
known. Wilks found, in the summer of 1880, a white- 
edged variant of the red field poppy growing by the 
garden fence of his vicarage. Its evolution to a pure 
white form took him twelve years. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


ONCE MORE IN THE SPIDER’S WEB. 


Ir is difficult to read the Paris Press to-day and not feel 
that one has entered, or rather returned to, a strange, 
a nightmare, world. The first impression is of a whirl 
of words, a diplomatic kaleidoscope of a Continental 
“ bloc ”’ in which Italy, Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, and every State of Europe, except Great 
Britain, weave around France and Belgium a perpetually 
changing pattern. It is a nightmare world, but 
unfortunately one which must be explored and not 
ignored. It was dreams like these in the brains of 
Kaisers, kings, statesmen, and journalists, which caused 
the Great War, and, unless the world of ordinary men 
has learnt something since 1914—a hypothesis which is 
daily being proved untrue—the next generation will die 
for these nightmares now being concocted in newspaper 
offices. We are watching to-day the old diplomacy begin- 
ning to respin its spider-web of armed alliances, ententes, 
understandings, over Europe, and, unless there is some 
clear understanding among ordinary people of what this 
means, they will find themselves one day hopelessly 
enmeshed once more in ‘‘ the prettiest little parlor that 
ever you did spy,’”’ full of submarines and bombing 
aeroplanes and Great Wars and cenotaphs. 

To anyone who knows the methods of the French 
Foreign Office and its connections with the Paris Press, 
the meaning of this sudden, universal interest in 
a ‘‘ Continental bloc’ is not obscure. The centre of 
the French diplomatic web is in the Quai d’Orsay, and 
from there innumerable threads radiate direct to the 
Paris newspaper offices. When the centre is contemplat- 
ing some new activity, but is in doubt as to what its exact 
form should be, or how it will be received, word goes 
out from the Quai d’Orsay along the invisible threads, 
and immediately a furious discussion of every aspect and 
possibility of the question rages through the Press. That 
is what the diplomats are doing to-day. They are 
spinning out an infinite number of loose threads in the 
direction of Italy, Russia, even Germany, in the hope 
that somewhere one will attach itself and form the 
foundation of a new web. Probably neither M. Poincaré 
nor the other controllers of French policy have yet made 
up their mind exactly what form the new Continental 
system shall take, who shall be included in the inner 
circle of ‘‘ Allies,’’ or even who is to be the ‘‘ enemy.”’ 
But the passive resistance of Germany to the Ruhr inva- 
sion, the virtual rupture of the Anglo-French entente, 
the open breach of the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
impudent proposal to force a new tripartite Treaty on 
Germany, have convinced these statesmen that they must 
rapidly construct some sort of Multiple Alliance which 
shall stand behind French military hegemony in Europe. 

What form shall this alliance take? That is the 
question which is troubling the statesmen of Paris. But 
a general outline of what is in the mind of the “ bloc ”’ 
makers emerges from the discussions. The nucleus of the 
‘* bloc.”’ already exists in the bonds which bind Belgium, 
Poland, and to a lesser extent the Little Entente to 
France’; the first step would be to widen it into a military- 
economic alliance which would include Italy and even 
Russia. The whole object of this vast system appears 
tobe, in the minds of its authors, to guarantee ‘‘ the 
security ’’ of France. In other words, when France has 
broken German resistance in the Ruhr and imposed her 
terms once more upon Germany, the armed ‘“‘ bloc ”’ 
is to be brought into existence to guarantee those terms 
against Germany—and against Great Britain. 





History proves that any such fantastic scheme of 
a vast heterogeneous military alliance dominating 
Europe would have but a short and melancholy existence. 
But that does not alter the fact that it creates a very 
serious situation, particularly for this country, in the 
immediate future. One may note first to what four 
years of the Versailles Peace have brought us. We are 
simply back again in the old spider’s web of pre-war 
diplomacy, with its hostile alliances, its armed peace, and 
its inevitable wars. When four, or even six, years ago in 
the columns of THz Nation this result of the Allied war 
aims and peace aims was foretold over and over again, 
the prophecy was either derided or abused as ‘“‘ pro- 
German.’’ To-day everyone can see that, by basing the 
actual terms of peace upon power, punishment, and 
plunder, instead of upon justice, reconciliation, and a 
League of Nations, the people of this country, at any 
rate, have lost everything for which they fought. What 
does it profit us to look across the Channel at the menace 
of a hostile ‘‘ bloc ’’ led by France rather than across 
the North Sea at the menace of a hostile Germany ? 

That is the real problem which this country has to 
face. It is a problem of such difficulty and of such 
tremendous importance that no reasonable man will 
come forward at a moment’s notice with some glib 
solution. At the moment we propose only to state in 
the plainest possible language the character of the 
issue before British statesmen. The idea of the 
“bloc’’ is intimately connected in the minds of its 
French authors with the Ruhr invasion. If they get 
their way and break Germany’s resistance, they will 
impose, as they now threaten to impose, their terms 
upon Germany without reference to Great Britain. The 
Rhineland will be “‘ detached ’’ from Germany ; the Saar 
will become French ; France will have a “ military and 
economic hold ’’ over the Ruhr; the marriage of West- 
phalian coal and Lorraine iron will be consummated in 
French hands. These terms will be inserted in a new 
treaty, which is to be signed by France and Germany in 
order “ to complete the Treaty of Versailles.’”’ Britain, 
who refused to take part in the Ruhr, is to have no say 
with regard to this treaty, but will be invited (with 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, we presume) to adhere 
to it later. Britain will, it is assumed, refuse to adhere, 
and here the armed Continental “ bloc ’’ comes in; its 
object is to guarantee this “settlement ’’ against Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 

We are, therefore, faced by a movement in France 
to upset the whole peace settlement, to impose upon 
Europe the original extreme French programme without 
consulting us, and to create an armed alliance definitely 
hostile to thiscountry. There are different ways in which 
British policy might react to this stimulus. The present 
Government would probably try to meet the situation by 
continuing a drifting neutrality as long as possible. It 
is a weak and at the same time a dangerous policy. Its 
only logical conclusion is a withdrawal into splendid 
isolation, a refusal to take any part in the Continental 
system or the war which will once more be its inevitable 
result. But if we are going to follow the example of 
the United States and try to wash our hands of Europe, 
we should do so deliberately as an act of policy, and 
not allow ourselves to be igrominiously* pushed out by 
our late Allies. And we must realize that a policy of 
isolation will be extremely difficult, for we shall have to 
watch impotently while things are done ruinous to the 
economic and political interests of Great Britain. 

One alternative is to oppose France. And here it 
is necessary to face the facts. Are we prepared or are 
we able to carry opposition to the point at which force 
has to be used or threatened? This is a point which, in 
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international questions, is rarely discussed until things 
have got beyond the stage when discussion is useful. If 
the present policy in the Ruhr continues and the policy 
of the “ bloc’’ is adopted, the moment will come when 
there will be a very real danger of war between this 
country and France. It is extremely difficult even to- 
day to observe with calmness or detachment the insolent 
ingratitude with which the Paris Press proposes to ignore 
British rights and interests. A little more of that and 
the menace of the “bloc’’ actually in existence, and 
those who had been the most “ pro-French’’ and “ anti- 
German ’’ on this side of the Channel would swing round 
and be the first to beat their war tom-toms against 
France. The same people, who are mainly responsible 
for having left France armed to the teeth and the rest 
of Europe disarmed and defenceless, will then have to 
consider the question what force they have left among 
the ruins of Europe capable of withstanding the military 
power of France. 

There remains another alternative, and the only one 
which gives some faint hope of escape from the web of 
the old diplomacy. We are by no means opposed to the 
idea of offering France a guarantee of ‘‘ security ’’ in 
the shape of a general, though not an exclusive pact, 
and of considering, as an additional means of reassur- 
ing her statesmen and soldiers, the plan of demilitariz- 
ing the Rhine provinces, while maintaining them as part 
of the German Reich. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, and France turns a deaf ear to every proposition 
of peace and reason, it is as well to remember that if 
military power is in the hands of France, economic 
power is in the hands of the United States and of this 
country. The only chance of getting France to turn 
back from the path which she took when she invaded the 
Ruhr may well consist in the prompt and courageous 
use of that economic power against her. And the only 
answer to the Continental “bloc’’ and the military hege- 
mony of France, which might be successful without the 
infliction of more misery and bloodshed on Europe, is 
an Anglo-Saxon “ bloc,’’ determined to use most “ ruth- 
lessly,’’ not tanks, high explosives, and bombing aero- 
planes, but marks, francs, dollars, and the pound 
sterling. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


NeEvER, probably, has a new Government sustained a 
political crash like that of the past fortnight. Four 
Ministers, one of Cabinet rank, and another of the 
office which is the immediate entrance to the Cabinet, 
find themselves rejected by the constituencies. These 
four constituencies were each selected as the safest for 
Conservative members in England. In the case of one 
of them, the Lord Advocate, the quarrel did not even 
come to the test of the electorate, for the local Hertford 
Conservatives, more wise in their generation than the 
central office, and knowing that the contest was hope- 
less, refused to permit a vacancy to occur. But in two 
typical suburban districts of London, in which normally 
you have to search with a microscope to find anything 
but a Tory, two Conservative Ministers were flung out ; 
in the one case by a Liberal, who combined all the 
opposition forces; in the other by a Labor man when 
the opposition forces were hopelessly divided. The 
crowning wonder or the “crowning mercy’’ came at 
Liverpool, the Mecca of “Tory democracy.’’ Major 
Hills, an agreeable and progressive Conservative, worthy 
of a better fate, was rejected, not by any substantial 
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increase in the Labor vote, but by the refusal of 5,000 
Conservatives who voted last November to vote at all. 

What does this portent mean? What can its issue 
be? It means that in his honest, rather fumbling, way, 
Mr. Bonar Law was attempting to set right, or at least 
to find some guiding thread out of the vast confusion 
which had been thrown upon his Government by the 
Coalition when Mr. Lloyd George resigned. It was, 
indeed, only one item of a catastrophic inheritance that 
will last for a decade. And it was, to the philosopher 
who surveys “‘ all time and all existence,’’ perhaps the 
least vital of the items. These honest, humble men and 
women of the middle or upper working classes, who, for 
the most part, take no interest in and have no know- 
ledge of politics, did not abandon their traditional 
Toryism because of the menace to European Peace on the 
frontiers of Germany and France, the chaos of the Near 
East, or any other of the special triumphs of the George- 
Churchill combination. They abandoned or rejected their 
allegiance by thousands for one thing and one thing 
alone. They believed that the Government was going 
to decontrol their rents and leave them to the tender 
mercies of the landlord. They believed that that land- 
lord would immediately raise those rents ten, twenty, 
or fifty pounds a year. They knew they had no money to 
meet this increase, but rather were selling their little 
savings to meet the pressure of Government ex- 
penditure ; and they knew that they might search great 
cities till the leather fell off the soles of their feet without 
finding an alternative house or home. 

Who is responsible for all this? In the first King’s 
speech of the late Coalition Government, the late Prime 
Minister put into the mouth of the Sovereign the state- 
ment that 500,000 houses were needed to meét the exist- 
ing deficiency, even apart from those required for the 
increase of the population, and for the replacing of slums 
which had been condemned as unfit for human habita- 
tion. Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, as he has 
declared in his book on ‘‘ The Betrayal of the Slums,”’ 
was definitely charged by Mr. Lloyd George and his 
Cabinet with the work of providing these houses. 
A great sub-department and a number of well-known 
experts were put at his disposal. A series of gigantic 
zig-zags which it would be a paradox to call a policy 
followed. The Government first empowered the local 
authorities to build up to their requirements, giving 
them large subsidies and limiting the burden on the rates 
to a penny in the £. This resulted, as was pointed out 
by the present writer in these columns, in the complete 
cessation of private building, as it was evident that 
private enterprise could in no way compete with sub- 
sidized municipal houses. Within a year the Govern- 
men had repealed that Bill, abandoning one of the most 
extensive systems of organized Socialism contemplated in 
the modern world, and had passed another measure, 
subsidizing the private builder for every house he erected. 
You may see, if you visit East London, between Ilford 
and Barking, the remains of what would have been 
a huge suburban city, upon which London had spent 
enormous sums, with the grass growing over the streets 
and drainage and foundations of houses; whose epitaph 
was, if any wag had had the pluck to write it on a notice- 
board, ‘‘ To the memory of the Coalition housing 
policy.’’ The united efforts of the subsidies and the 
municipal private building resulted in the creation of less 
than half of the promised half-million. Then money got 
tight, owing to the British Government’s preference for 
graves in Russia and Mesopotamia rather than for homes 
in England. nd finally Dr. Addison was knocked 
on the head, and that great British patriot and advocate 
of reunion, Sir Alfred Mond, was placed in power at 
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the Ministry of Health, with the definite order 
to wind up all the housing schemes and start no 
more. He justified his position by the statement that 
“the demand of the newly married for a separate house 
is a comparatively modern one,’’ and that ‘‘ in China 
and the East generally, I understand they continue to 
live under the parental roof quite contentedly.”’ It is 
perhaps fortunate that Sir Alfred Mond’s efforts towards 
Liberal reunion, which would have saddled this policy 
on the Liberal party, are making little progress. It 
might even be preferable that he should make 
‘China and the East generally ’’ his own temporary 
as well as his “‘ spiritual home.’’ But as the British 
middle-class and working man has a different idea, these 
cheery aphorisms fell on deaf ears. And the result has 
been Hertford, and Mitcham, and Willesden, and 
Liverpool. 

It is evident that the control of the rent of houses 
falls harshly upon the landlord, and especially on the 
small landlord whose whole revenue is the rent of a few 
cottages or a couple of villa residences. The existing 
Rent Restriction Act of the Coalition ends automatically 
next June, and there is no doubt that the bulk of the 
landlords of the country, great and small, were anticipat- 
ing the prospect of an immediate increase to recoup them 
for the period when the rent has scarcely covered repairs. 
This was one of the harsh things that had to be endured 
as the result of war—just as in Paris, in 1914, no 
landlord could recover his legal rent, and most of the 
inhabitants paid no rent at all. Property has to go 
when property has to be defended by ruin. It is idle to 
talk of the decontrol of rents, and it is worse to wobble 
day by day concerning the dates and the nature of 
decontrol of rents, at a moment when thousands of home- 
less heroes are threatened with the alternative of help- 
less overcrowding or the street. 

Every day there is revealed in the newspapers what 
this lack of accommodation means. In one case a 
family, earning decent wages, is living in a pigsty. In 
another a man with a high war record, and a widow of 
a soldier, are turned out of two houses ‘‘ unfit for 
rats to live in,’’ into the workhouse. In another, two 
or three families crowd into two rooms, or even into 
one room, and these not the customary slum popula- 
tion, but decent folk who had always formerly obtained 
a civilized standard of living. Decontrol, say the 
theorists, will produce higher rents, and therefore will 
encourage capital to flow into building enterprises, 
which will supply the houses now needed. And so, by 
the natural law of supply and demand, rents will reach 
a just and normal amount. Show us the houses we can 
go into, is the reply of the panic-stricken citizen, at a 
just and normal rent, before you hand us over to the 
caprice of the landlord, who, owing to the absolute 
monopoly he now enjoys, can charge us any sum he 
pleases. 

There is only one sane policy. Build first, and de- 
control after you have built. It was the abandonment 
of that policy by their predecessors which has landed this 
Government in the deplorable position it is in. If 
they wish for the key of it alt in a sentence, they may 
read it in the King’s Speech of April 11th, 1919: “I 
am informed that the immediate need for working-class 
houses for England and Wales alone is estimated 
approximately at 500,000. To meet this need the same 
untiring energy and enthusiasm will be needed as that 
which enabled the country to meet the demand for 
munitions of war.”’ 

If only words, in this world, were identical with 
deeds, what a great Prime Minister Mr. Lloyd George 
might have been! 





THE CHARACTER OF HARCOURT. 


Many of Mr. Gardiner’s readers will admit, we fancy, 
when they put down his admirable volumes,* that they 
appreciate Harcourt at his true worth for the first time. 
Mr. Gardiner does not produce this impression by any 
special pleading, for we have never had in our hands 
a book that was more judicial, more balanced, more self- 
possessed in tone and treatment. Nobody could read 
these pages without realizing what Harcourt’s colleagues 
suffered from his tongue and his pen: how he indulged 
the black mood of the hour, how overbearing he could 
become in argument, how perverse in deliberation. If 
anybody, when asked to name the two or three rudest 
men in London half a century ago, omitted Harcourt, 
it was clear at once that the two men had seen little of 
each other. A politician who makes an inadequate effort 
to control his temper pays the price, and Harcourt paid 
it. At the age of 66 he missed the prize of which he seemed 
as certain as any politician could ten years earlier, and 
he did not miss it because he lacked power or will or 
dexterity or industry or character or sincerity in politics. 
In most of these respects there was no comparison 
between him and Lord Rosebery. He missed it because 
you cannot treat a man in the Cabinet as if he were still 
in the nursery ; instead of putting him in the corner you 
have to let him throw the furniture about. His 
colleagues knew him as a brilliant and intrepid debater, 
a leader of great experience, unshaken loyalty, shrewd 
judgment, and untiring energy. But they knew him 
also as a magnificent bear with a rather sore head, and 
neither nature nor experience inclines men to welcome 
that interesting animal as their master. About the 
Harcourt of legend there was a good element of the self- 
seeker and the mischief-maker. The impression was false. 
But he himself was largely responsible for it. He was 
a good bit of a cynic and a good bit of a pagan, and his 
politics had an atmosphere as little spiritual as the 
atmosphere in which Walpole lived and ruled. It is 
no surprise to learn from Mr. Gardiner that he chose 
that useful but uninspiring national cynic as the hero 
of his dreams. 

Mr. Gardiner’s pages show that for an ambitious 
man (and ambition was inseparable from such boisterous 
vitality as Harcourt’s) he continually acted with disregard 
of his personal interests that was remarkable. In 1885 and 
1886 he strained every nerve to keep Chamberlain in the 
party : Chamberlain, who was by far his most formidable 
rival for the succession to Gladstone’s place. In this 
aim Harcourt may have been right or he may have been 
wrong. Chamberlain had shown in 1882, when he 
wanted something more than a brush with France over 
Egypt, that he was a dangerous man in politics, and the 
sort of man who is more dangerous in the Radical Party 
than elsewhere. This presentiment had probably a good 
deal to do with Gladstone’s obvious readiness to let his 
imperious colleague go. But whether his judgment was 
right or wrong, Harcourt’s anxiety to save the Liberal 
Party from the Chamberlain secession is a striking 
example of disinterested conduct. There was certainly 
no acting or make-believe about it. Nobody who follows 
Mr. Gardiner’s account, at once vivid and measured, can 
help seeing that this self-willed man put up with 
every kind of slight and rebuff and cold discouragement 
on all sides in the hope of this reconciliation ; and if the 
effect of these abortive negotiations was to raise the 





*“ The Life of Sir William Harcourt.” By A. G. Gardiner. 2 vols. 
(Constable. 45s.) 
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credit of his party (it is a significant comment on the 
proceedings that Sir G. Trevelyan, who entered the 
Round Table Conference as a dissentient, left it as a 
Gladstonian), it was due to Harcourt and to no one 
else. One receives the impression that of all the 
principal actors he alone had his heart in the business. 

Another incident towards the close of his life leaves 


the same impression. The full story of the personal 
quarrels that complicated and embittered the cross- 
purposes of the Liberal leaders from 1894 to the day of 
his death cannot be told until a good deal more material 
becomes available. That Harcourt’s critics will have 
much to say for themselves nobody doubts. But Mr. 
Gardiner’s readers will note and appreciate Harcourt’s 
conduct on one critical occasion: the crisis created by 
the famous Chesterfield speech. Harcourt, in private as 
well as in public, sought on that occasion to build a 
bridge between Lord Rosebery and C.-B. Lord Rose 
bery’s speech had two aspects: in one aspect it helped 
the cause of peace in South Africa ; in another it injured 
the cause of peace in the Liberal Party. The Liberal 
Imperialists, or most of them, hailed it as an attack on 
C.-B. and his policy, and Lord Rosebery’s opponents had 
every provocation to treat it in this hostile spirit. It 
is, therefore, significant and creditable that Harcourt 
urged C.-B. to dwell on the first rather than the second 
aspect. If he had been the sour, bitter man that many 
supposed, smarting under the recollection of his treat- 
ment, he would have taken a very different tone. It is 
perfectly clear that he was a good and helpful colleague 
to C.-B., and that his first care was for the Liberal 
Party and those principles that it represented in his 
anti-Imperialist mind. 

In respect of these two crises Harcourt is revealed 
as putting his private interests and feelings behind his 
sense of duty, and the same magnanimity marked and 
distinguished his conduct after Lord Rosebery’s choice as 
Prime Minister. His bearing in Parliament, his leader- 
ship of the House of Commons—of which, as Mr. Gardiner 
tells us, Hicks-Beach said it was the best he had known 
in his experience of thirty years—his splendid triumph 
with his Budget, possible only because he refused to sulk 
under his reverse, won for him the respect of all parties 
during a time of bitter personal disappointment. He 
behaved in that crisis like a great man. Let it be 
remembered of him that, unlike some of his illustrious 
contemporaries, he had given himself entirely to politics. 
Lord Morley knew that if his political career had been 
as undistinguished as it was distinguished, he had won 
a secure place in a world where fame is more reluctant 
but more lasting than the fame of politics. If Bryce 
had never sat in Parliament his name would have been 
familiar to the students and lawyers of all countries. 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Balfour have had other gods. 
Harcourt gave an undivided allegiance to politics, and 
from the day when he turned his back on the Parlia- 
mentary Bar he staked his destinies on political success. 
When he missed the first prize he was great enough 
to act as if Fortune had given him all that he asked 
at her hands. . 

It was a curious and perverse accident that asso- 
ciated this genial, rollicking, full-blooded man with the 
cause of Local Veto, and it is characteristic of him that 
he insisted on fighting this ascetic cause with as 
much temper as any other. His great achievement 


was, of course, the Budget: an achievement that looks 
all the greater in our experience of the melancholy fate 
of the next great democratic effort in this direction. 











Of his tilts at the High Churchmen, most people whose 
minds had got out of the atmosphere of the seventeenth 
century felt that they summoned into politics a temper 
which does not encourage liberty or tolerance or any 
of the virtues that liberal-minded men cherish. But 
Harcourt’s career was something much greater than 
the sum of the particular efforts he made in this or 
that controversy. When Palmerston died, Lord 
Shaftesbury called him ‘‘ Ultimus Romanorum.”’ 
When Harcourt died, most people felt that a 
certain great tradition of Parliamentary virtue 
had lost its last representative. For Harcourt had 
two passions, party and Parliament. To-day nobody 
will hesitate to say of party what Macaulay 
said of flattery, that if it is possible to be above 
it, it is possible also to be below it. Harcourt’s 
attachment to party was a discipline: it implied and 
imposed standards of honorable conduct. It involved 
resistance not merely to the temptations that make a 
man prefer his personal interest to the interest of his 
party, but also to the temptations that make a man turn 
his party to bad ends when good ends are unpopular. 
In nothing was this great Englishman more character- 
istically English than in his belief in institutions, and 
he would have held that the man who served his party, 
and served the House of Commons, faithfully and sin- 
cerely, was the best servant of his nation. One can 
imagine an outlook on life more inspiring, more pictur- 
esque, more interesting, more impressive, wider in its 
range, deeper in its philosophy. But the picture Mr. 
Gardiner gives strikes us, in these days of coarse and 
unscrupulous ambition, of tricky and slipshod politics, as 
the picture of a man who gave to the honorable service 
of his nation the best qualities of a master mind. 





WHAT IS THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE ? 
By RAPHAEL ROCHE. 


In speaking of Medicine, I mean the actions of medicines 
or drugs on the living body of man, and the principles 
underlying their administration. I shall use as few 
technical terms as possible, for I do not agree with Talley- 
rand that language was given to us to hide our thoughts. 

Till now it has been imagined that, by classifying 
cases of disease in categories, a medicine would eventually 
be found to cure each category; in other words, that 
names of diseases lead to cure: they lead away from it. 
To look for a drug as a cure for a disease as such is to look 
for the non-existent—the modern philosopher’s stone. 
Every up-to-date medical textbook says repeatedly: ‘‘ No 
drug has yet been found to cure this disease,’’ proving 
that it is still being sought for. We must not be surprised 
at, the lack of advance in Medicine along such lines. 
The search reminds one of the definition of metaphysics— 
two blind men looking in a dark cellar for a black hat 
that isn’t there. 

Till now it has been believed that, by placing drugs 
in categories or classes, such as anodynes, purgatives, 
astringents, &c., one is on the road to cure: one is going 
away from it. Each case should be looked upon as 


a different disease, and each drug as one differing from 
all others. 

Till now it has been hoped that it would become 
possible to cure disease by the actions of drugs that are 
explicable, that is by their chemical, physical, or bacteri- 
cidal properties: it is not ; these actions are not curative, 
Disease can be cured by 


they are merely palliative, 
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those actions only (of drugs) which cannot be explained. 
In one sense the word “‘ curative ’’ cannot be rightly used 
in relation to drug-action, for it is really only the Vital 
Force of the body that can cure. We call curative, how- 
ever, the power of drugs to rouse the Vital Force to action, 
and to focus it in the weak links of the chain, and this 
is always inexplicable. Of course explanations are freely 
offered, but they amount to no more than what Darwin 
calls ‘‘ a restatement of a case in other words.’’ Accord- 
ing to Huxley, all ultimate facts of Nature are 
unaccountable, and I submit that the action of the non- 
tangible force in a drug on the equally non-tangible 
force in the body is such an ultimate fact. 

The Vital Force of each individual is affected 
differently from that of all others by outside influences, 
physical and moral, and consequently it must be treated 
differently. Now, how do we know that there is a Vital 
Force in the body? In the same manner that we know of 
the existence of any other non-tangible force, ¢.g., 
electricity—by its results. If we are merely a mass of 
chemical atoms, or of the smallest particles yet imagined, 
why do we not disinfegrate at once? What is that 
mysterious Force which keeps at bay the destructive 
action of chemistry in our favor? And how is it that 
putrefaction follows only on the disappearance of what 
Alfred Russel Wallace called the ‘‘ ever-guiding force ’’? 
So immediate is then the onset of putrefaction, that flies, 
whose sense of smell is far superior to ours, are said to 
settle on a chicken directly it has been killed. Certainly 
chemistry is employed in various processes in the body, 
but its action is strictly limited, just as is that of 
bacteriology. 

In chemistry we witness increase by aggregation, in 
Life by multiplication. One and one make two in 
chemistry ; in Life one and one make three, and more. 
Wherever the Life principle is in Nature, we see the same 
subjugation of chemical laws to its power: if that does 
not prove the existence of an independent Force, what 
can prove anything? Take a tree and a post of the same 
thickness, planted side by side in the same ground. The 
post will rot, cut, and topple over ; why does not the tree 
do the same? If chemistry only had control, it would do 
so; but not only does its Life principle suspend the laws 
of chemistry in its favor, but it actually thrives on the 
very conditions which destroy its brother post. 

Now the Vital Force in our body always does the 
contrary of any attack made upon it, unless the attack 
has been powerful enough to kill the body. This is the 
simple explanation of the aggravation of all chronic states 
and tendencies when treated by palliatives—so epilepsy 
treated by bromides, constipation by purgatives, and so 
on. The answer to a blow on the head is a lump, larger 
and lasting far longer than the initial depression made 
by the blow. A living body; plunged for a moment into 
water which feels cold or cool to it, has a subsequent 
feeling of warmth or glow lasting far longer than the 
attack of cold on it. A blow on a dead body raises no 
lump, and the plunging of a dead body into colder water 
produces no warmth. The defender is absent, so there 
is no response. 

The surgeon instinctively leaves the healing of the 
wound he has made to the Vital Force, which not only 
joins the edges together, but actually produces fresh 
nerve matter and even organized blood-vessels in the part, 
when necessary. The reaction of the Vital Force is not 
only the return to its previous position of a stretched 
piece of india-rubber, but—as we have seen in the case 
of a blow on a living body—it goes far beyond it. 
Descartes says that action and reaction are always equal. 
It follows that what is beyond elasticity, or an extension 
of its action, must be due to that mysterious Force which 
we are considering. I go further than mere reaction 
and its extension, and claim for the Vital Force qualities 





of Intellect. It is seen, in practice, to know every avenue 
of cure and to have the power of judging which is the 
best for its client, and of selecting that best. In one case 
of cure of chronic varicose veins it will produce an 
eruption as a means of getting rid of noxious matter ; in 
another, the blood will be absorbed into the circulation 
without any such manifestation. What the Vital Force 
is going to do to cure a given case cannot be known 
beforehand, and it is therefore wrong to attempt by drug- 
action to do anything beyond awakening it and focusing 
it in the channels grooved by disease. In order thus to 
awaken it, the drug chosen must, as nearly as possible, 
simulate the symptoms of the disease present. But this 
is not enough; the drug should simulate also the 
characteristics in health of the particular Vital Force to 
be awakened, its likes, dislikes, its sensitiveness to vari- 
ous influences, &c. A medicine selected on these grounds 
will inevitably cause the Vital Force to do the contrary 
of the disease, as we have seen above, and that means 
action in the direction of cure. 

The symptoms of disease that are of the greatest 
importance in curative drug-selection are exactly the 
contrary of those that are foremost in surgery, the sub- 
jective sensations being those most to be considered, and 
not the pathological alterations of tissue. These latter 
are often removed by the Vital Force when it has been 
aroused by a prodding in the direction of its subjective 
symptoms. The reason why an attack by a specifically 
acting drug is able to arouse the Vital Force to respond 
when a chronic disease is unable to do so, is that drug- 
action is more rapid in its attack, however small the 
quantity of drug employed. It is this principle of 
rapidity, which I believe has not been enunciated before 
me, that awakens the elasticity of the Vital Force, which 
the slow pressure of disease, even for many years, has 
been unable to rouse. 

A wooden ball, pressed very slowly against an india- 
rubber wall, will remain lying there indefinitely, with 
the wall slightly indented at the point of contact. Now, 
if you want the ball to come away from the wall, give it 
a rapid push, however light, with a finger, in the con- 
trary direction—that is, towards the wall, and it will at 
once come away. The wall is the Vital Force, the wooden 
ball the disease indenting it, and the rapid push is the 
drug rousing the Vitality to reject the disease. 

(To be concluded.) 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

UnpENiABLy, the Government ship has struck 
a stormy sea. I don’t see how, so long as the famine of 
houses persists, they can count on a safe constituency. 
They have got across a universal grievance, for which 
there is no remedy which does not repel one body or 
another of their supporters. Thus their personnel may 
be thinned out, and their credit exhausted, before they 
have time to constitute a steady Parliamentary party, 
while all the time they have to meet a formidable Oppo- 
sition, much superior in debating strength and critical 
knowledge to anything that their immature Bench 
can supply. The Lloyd Georges and the Monds are the 
immediate authors of their trouble. “But the Nemesis 
is also of their own making. Mr. Law nailed up the 
great thesis of laissez faire. The housing programme 
was scaled down, a quarrel was opened with the local 
authorities (in Lancashire and elsewhere) on the 
question of Government subsidies to building, and the 
war heroes were left to pig it out as they might. The 
chaos is therefore partly their making and partly the 
Coalition’s, Whether Mr, Law’s unenterprising spirit 
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will ever find a way out, and if not, where the deliverance 
is to come from, is a very grave and may be an imminent 
dilemma of our politics. 


Tue further truth is that the Government’s situa- 
tion is critical because the times are so, and it begins 
to be feared that Mr. Law, with his douce character and 
negative caution, is proving unequal to them. When 
the “ Times ’’—whose return to sanity and clear views is 
one of the few reliefs in the situation—unites in an 
admonitory note with Lord Robert Cecil, a friend and 
possible adherent, and a man of cautious, even solicitous 
temper, it is well for the Government to take fresh 
bearings. Look at the facts (1) that at this moment the 
British Army is virtually blockaded by the French in 
Germany ; (2) that the French Press has written 
off the Treaty of Versailles, and proposes to settle 
Europe by a new trilateral compact between Ger- 
many on the one side, and herself and her Belgian 
satellite (an historic ally of England and the immediate 
cause of her intervention in the French war) on the 
other ; (3) that the Prime Minister implicitly admits bad 
faith in French policy and illegality in its action in the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr. This is a fearful confronta- 
tion. In a sense it is more perilous even than that of 
1914. Then, at least, there was a great unexhausted 
power of recovery for European civilization. Where 
does that force exist to-day? 


Tue Asquith-Simon repulse of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attempt to scramble back to Liberalism practically 
ends that interesting overture. As a general rule, I am 
all for extending a helping hand to Jonah in a difficulty. 
But when Jonah, finding himself overboard as the result 
of an unsuccessful scuttling enterprise, in a rough sea, 
and with an alarming neighborhood of whales, clamors 
to be taken back, I should, as a prudent ship’s captain, 
take counsel of my crew. What of Mr. George’s party? 
Has he one? If he has, is it not more than half Tory? 
Are not his first and second and third mates—his 
Chamberlain, his Churchill, his Birkenhead—even now 
scheming to rejoin the Tories? And what reckoning 
is to be had with the future, if the full load of the sins 
and follies of the Coalition is strapped to the shoulders 
of the Liberal Pilgrim, with their chief begetter 
bestriding the lot? I pause for an answer. 

Do people here really comprehend what is going on 
in the Ruhr? The other day I saw a letter from a 
leading trade unionist of the Majority Socialists, not 
by any means an irreconcilable, for a few days before 
he had prophesied a fairly early surrender to France. 
His tone had completely changed. Whereas he then 
talked of weeks of resistance he now spoke of months. 
His main theme was the brutality, the wanton provoca- 
tiveness, of the French. He had seen French officers, 
with whips in their hands, go up to the German police 
and strike them across the face. Naturally, this pro- 
voked indignation. But when the Germans put down 
their hands and stood defenceless, in the attitude of 
attention, taking these coward blows without flinching, 
the fury of the crowd knew no bounds. For such 
injuries, he said, hatred of the French army was spread- 
ing like a flame, for the tale of them naturally goes from 
mouth to mouth. 


As to the infernal disorganization which the French 
are producing in the Ruhr, a well-informed friend, with 
close knowledge of what is happening there, writes me:— 

‘‘'The French have already disorganized what is 
probably the most complicated and delicate productive 
and industrial machine in the world 100,000 troops, 





with artillery, tanks, and machine-guns ; guns planted 
all round Krupp’s—this was the first act of the invading 
force—as well as in cultivated fields; schools, hospitals, 
and institutions occupied by soldiery ; war-blinded soldiers 
and invalids turned adrift; men and women, and even 
children, shot and injured ; crowds driven back with the 
whip and the bayonet, private property expropriated, 
citizens placed under duress, martial law enforced, 
German sovereignty impugned ; officials of all classes, with 
their families, banished and tried by military courts and 
imprisoned for obeying the orders of their own Govern- 
ment—these are the accompaniments of a ‘ peaceful ’ 
tax-collecting procedure. As for the Hague Conventions, 
they have been trampled under foot, but then no one 
supposed the outrages of war could break forth under the 
guise of peace.’’ 


Mr. Garpiner’s “ Life of Harcourt ’’ is so much of 
a success in character and style, as well as in the art of 
presenting a figure with no needless obtrusion of the 
artist’s hand, that I should be thought extravagant if 
I gave it as high a place among the political biographies 
as I think it deserves. It has one special quality. 
Stories of unfulfilment touch the heart even more than 
they excite the mind. And though Harcourt was an 
extremely happy man, seeing life from the comic 
angle, as Mr. Gardiner says, there was tragedy in his 
career. He never got the wages of his life’s task. 
After Gladstone, he was much the hardest poli- 
tical worker of his time. No one toiled so terribly 
at the juridical, the documentary, side of politics. He 
made the briefs for half a dozen of his contemporaries ; 
and yet behind this spade-work there was always the 
fiery character of the man, and his zeal to uphold a flag 
that he believed to be the flag of humanity, no less 
than of his special school of Liberalism. 


Peruaps his gaiety was the most distinguishing, as 
it was the most charming, part of him. The Liberalism 
of Little Bethel was his abhorrence; though he came to 
be its idol, after suffering an earlier reproach as its 
Man of Sin. An Erastian and a mocker—how could 
such a man be a true Liberal? This Rabelaisian air drew 
him a little apart from the serious Gladstone. There 
is much affection in the Harcourt letters to Gladstone— 
Harcourt fell in love as easily as Chamberlain fell out 
of it—but none in Gladstone’s to him. Perhaps the 
earlier escapade on Ritual was never forgiven. Anyhow, 
the fact that Gladstone never thought of nominating 
Harcourt for the succession to the Premiership showed 
that even the magnificent service tendered him in 
his last years failed to atone for the old distrust or 
to close the broad gap of imperfect sympathies. 
Gladstone’s companion in the Home Rule Governments 
was not Harcourt, but Morley. 


Or the opposition to the Boer War Harcourt 
must be judged to have been the true head. It waa 
a great topic for him. It involved a high consti- 
tutional argument, and was a key-event in the drama 
of Imperialism, moving to a low Nibelung theme 
of finance. The event brought out all his powers. 
He was a patriot, and he worked hard to get a 
good issue for both parties; plying his influence over 
Chamberlain’s intractable temperament for all it was 
worth. There is no finer document in the book than 
his grave admonition to Chamberlain in August, 1898. 
Harcourt, the most unseerlike of men, showed him- 
self then a prophet, and a true one. On the Raid 
Committee he was more than a little weak. He 
gave an uncritical adhesion to Chamberlain’s pro- 
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tests that-he had nothing to do with the Raid, 
and drew a rather fanciful distinction between such an 
association and Chamberlain’s admitted knowledge of 
the ‘‘ plot ’’ at Johannesburg. ‘‘ He gave me his word 
of honor that he knew nothing of the Raid, and I 
believe him,’’ he said to me in the Lobby. Perhaps he 
knew more than he thought it prudent to say. But his 
was a frank nature; and, I think, if he had known he 
would have spoken. 


He was an endless jester, and in his way of telling 
a joke, with a chuckle and a premonitory shaking of the 
mighty frame, was more amusing than most of the pro- 
fessional performers I have known. I met him once in 
the hall of his rooms (I think in Whitehall Gardens) 
engaged in one of these internal convulsions. ‘‘ I have 
just seen Lady , who wanted to convert me to 
woman suffrage [which he hated]. Finally, I had to 
say, ‘ Rosie, if you say one word more, T shall kiss 
you.’ ” 





I xnew Philip Stanhope (the name, indeed, by 
which everybody knew the Lord Weardale of a later 
date) when he was a lieutenant of the anti-Roseberian 
movement in the House of Commons (Labouchere was 
its chief) and a bearer of the flag of the old pacific, 
anti-Imperialist Liberalism. He had an almost comic 
resemblance to his distinguished cousin, a fact which 
emphasized the political differences between the two 
men, and made their warfare amusing to the eye and 
the inward sense. Philip Stanhope had a pretty good 
store of that bitterness of the soul which fills the honest 
and the disappointed man. But he had also a political 
faith, and for him the conflict was not one of personal or 
family rivalry alone. He spoke well, though not with 
Rosebery’s light, fastidious touch, and when the battle 
over the South African War settled into a stern conflict 
of principles, in which men risked their whole political 
fortunes to save Liberalism for freedom or to attach it 
to the great Imperialist adventure, it was men like him 
who decided how the battle was to go. His last work 
was to give his name and help to the effort to interest 
England in the Russian famine, and to organize the 
advance guard of the rescue. 

A WavyrakeER. 





Lite and Detters. 


ON TWO LORD RECTORS. 


On the 2nd of April, 1866, Thomas Carlyle addressed 
the students of Edinburgh University as their 
Lord Rector. He had been elected the previous autumn, 
in succession to Mr. Gladstone, and in his election he had 
defeated Disraeli. He was then seventy years old, and 
had just finished his history of Frederick the Great, after 
an incessant toil of ten or twelve years. Distinguished as 
a historian though he was, both for that immense work 
and more still for his epic on the French Revolution, 
his chief service to the country was that he was the first 
to shake the self-satisfaction of the mid-Victorians in 
their theories of life and economics. Among the free- 
thinkers of the time, he insisted upon the spiritual side 
of man’s nature; among the economists, he pressed the 
human claim of working people, then regarded as the 
‘* living implements ’’ of British prosperity. As Goethe 
said of him in his young manhood, he was “ a moral 
force whose influence upon the future it was impossible 
to caleulate ’’ Tyndall described him as ‘‘ a dynamic 





force,’’ working upon his times in incalculable ways. 
For these powers and qualities the Edinburgh 
students elected him. The Principal was then 
Sir David Brewster, to whose ‘‘ Cyclopedia ’’ Carlyle had 
contributed when he was still an unknown writer. At his 
side upon the platform were Tyndall, Huxley, and 
Dr. Rae, the Arctic explorer, waiting to receive the 
honorary degree of LL.D. The scene was the old Music 
Hall in George Street, and in a contemporary account 
we read that, though the students filled up the half-hour 
of expectation with occasional volleys of peas, and 
whistling various lively tunes, ‘‘ their proceedings were, 
for Edinburgh students, singularly decorous ”’ :— 


“They listened to Mr. Carlyle’s address with as 
much attention and reverence as they could have 
bestowed on a prophet—on'y I daresay most prophets 
would have elicited less applause and laughter.’’ 


Alexander Smith, who was present, also wrote 
a description of the man:— 


‘His countenance was striking, homely, sincere, 
truthful—the countenance of a man on whom the burden 
of the unintelligible world had weighed more heavily 
than on most. . . . Altogether in his aspect there was 
something aboriginal, as of a piece of unhewn granite, 
which had never been polished to any approved pattern. 
. . . He had been to me only a voice, sometimes sad, 
sometimes wrathful, sometimes scornful; and when I 
saw him for the first time with the eye of flesh, standing 
up amongst us the other day, and heard him speak 
kindly, brotherly, affectionate words, I am not ashamed 
to confess that I felt moved towards him as I do not 
think in any possible combination of circumstances I 
could have felt moved towards any other living man.” 


Speaking of the address, another writer said :— 


“TI do not think I ever heard any address that 
I should be so unwilling to blot from my memory... . 
For naturalness and quiet power, I have never seen any- 
thing to compare with it... . Over the angles of his 
disrupted style rolled out a few cascades of humor— 
quite as if by accident. He let them go, talking on in 
his soft, downy accents, without a smile. . . . He con- 
cluded by reciting his own translation of a poem of 
Goethe—‘ The future hides in it gladness and sorrow.’ 
And this he did in a style of melancholy grandeur not 
to be described, but still less to be forgotten.”’ 

Yet another correspondent wrote :— 

‘ As for the flaming bursts, they took shape in grand 
tones, whose impression was made deeper, not by raising, 
but by lowering the voice. . . The applause became less 
frequent ; the silence became that of a woven spell; and 
the recitation of the beautiful lines from Goethe, at the 
end, was so masterly—so marvellous—thkat one felt that 
Carlyle’s real anathemas against rhetoric were but the 
expression of his knowledge that there is a rhetoric 
beyond all other arts.” 


The subject of the address was the qualities of the 
real student—honesty, hard work, reverence, indifference 
to personal success or fame, and the silence that avoids 
false speech. We may quote two or three sentences :— 


“There is such a thing as a man endeavoring to 
persuade himself, and endeavoring to persuade others, 
that he knows about things when he does not know more 
than the outside skin of them; and he goes fiourishing 
about with them.”’ 

‘“ Work is the grand cure for all the maladies and 
miseries that ever beset mankind—honest work, which 
you intend getting done.’’ 


From ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderings,’’ Carlyle 
quoted :— 

“‘Reverence! Honor done to those who are grander 
and better than you, without fear—the soul of all 
religion that ever was among man, or ever will be.’’ 

“Don’t be ambitious!’ he went on, “ there is a 
nobler ambition than the gaining of all California would 
be, or the getting of all the suffrages that are on the 
planet just now.’’ 

“There is a very great necessity indeed of getting 
a little more silent than we are. It seems to me the finest 
nations of the world—the English and the American— 
are going all away into wind and tongue. . . . If a good 
speaker—an eloquent speaker—is not speaking the 
truth, is there a more horrid kind of object in creation? 
Excellent speaker! but what if he is telling me things 
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that are untrue, that are not the fact about it—if he has 
no judgment in his mind to form a right conclusion in 
regard to the matter? ”’ 


On the Ist of this month, Mr. Lloyd George, being 
elected Lord Rector, delivered his address to the 
Edinburgh University as one of Carlyle’s successors. 
The meeting was in the McEwan Hall, and he was 
introduced by Principal Sir Alfred Ewing. On this 
occasion the behavior of the students could not be 
described as “singularly decorous.”” We read of 
“great liveliness, and indeed rowdyism, outside 
the hall.”” The ticketholders were pelted with eggs, 
oranges, powder, and tomatoes. Inside, “ pande- 
monium reigned.’’ “ The chief missiles from the under- 
graduates in the gallery were rolls of toilet paper, of 
which they seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. The 
rowdyism and revelry continued long after the 
Lord Rector and the professorial party had taken their 
places. The atmosphere was thick with powder, peas, 
and meal, and many of the women students took 
a prominent part in the ongoings by scattering confetti.’’ 
The ‘‘ Times ”’ correspondent wrote: ‘‘ In their tradi- 
tional style, the students interrupted the Lord Rector 
almost without ceasing, so that it was difficult for him 
to continue his address, and it was almost impossible for 
his hearers who wanted to listen to follow him.’ 
Particularly embarrassing must have been the appearance 
of a live hen which fluttered from the gallery. The cor- 
respondent remarked it was all a kind of hero-worship. 

With these cultured accompaniments Mr. Lloyd 
George delivered his carefully prepared address upon the 
qualities of the Perfect Politician. He spoke of the 
necessary training of a politician by a series of “sham 
fights’’ over the most unreal subjects, so that he 
might be ready to meet a real crisis when it came, and 
show himself capable of government (unlike the Rus- 
sians) or capable of propaganda (unlike the Germans). 
Besides this preparation by sham fights, the Perfect 
Politician must possess ‘‘ intelligence, insight, imagina- 
tion, concentration, industry, and uprightness in life 
and conduct.’’ Above all, he must possess courage 
—courage that rises with discouragement, and is 
proof against the cruel criticism and “the corrosive 
shafts of ridicule which burn and gnaw into our very 
tissues.’”? Mr. Lloyd George dwelt at great length upon 
the anguish inflicted by criticism and ridicule, envying 
the barrister, the surgeon, and the parson, who are 
never exposed to such miseries—which seems to prove, 
at all events, how little he knows of the parson’s life. 

He then described the advantages of being a fine 
speaker in a country which, as he said, is governed by 
talk. Clearly he had no belief in Carlyle’s “ strong, silent 
man.’’ Such acreature, he thought, may have roamed the 
earth in prehistoric times, but had been long as extinct 
as the mastodon. In the end, he believed, the platform 
could always beat the Press. ‘‘ A programme is success- 
ful when a truth becomes a tag. We are governed by 
the winning tag’’; and it is a delusion that a man may 
speak badly because he has thought too deep for 
expression. But a politician must also be a good 
listener, and the more voluble he is the harder he ought 
to labor and prepare. Mr. Lloyd George concluded with 
some excellent advice. 


“Do not play a selfish game,” said the Lord 
Rector; ‘put your whole strength into joint stock. 
Don’t be always reckoning the attractiveness of a duty 
by the amount of publicity it brings you. If you always 
weigh effort from the point of view of its advertising 
value, you will soon find that, however skilfully you may 
disguise it, the general public will in the end discover 
what is only advertisement, and what is real copy.” 


Such sentences appear to prove that Mr. Lloyd 
George is one of the very few possessing the envied 





gift of seeing themselves as others see them, and 
advising the youthful climber to avoid the precipices 
down which he himself has tumbled. But lest we be 
thought prejudiced, let us give the judgment of others 
upon the speech. The “ Observer,’’ feeling perhaps that 
here was an Imperfect Picture even of the Perfect 
Politician, to say nothing of the Perfect Man, wrote: 
“Mr. Lloyd George does not appreciate enough the 
potency of the more deliberate coherent powers in public 
affairs. His foresight is deficient; he temporizes and 
procrastinates while he can. ... Quick external 
observation rarely goes with the deeper spiritual insight 
into the profound essentials of personality, circumstance, 
and sequence. ... A supreme force in politics is 
absolute courage, but it is almost inseparable from the 
absolute conviction that in its turn springs from the 
steady, cumulative, disinterested thought which seeks 
with quenchless desire to reach the very truth.’’ And 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ adoring the lost shepherd 
still, and longing to bring him back to lead the flock, 
regretfully also admits that the Lord Rector has always 
shown himself a wonderful improviser ; “ but for states- 
manship it is necessary not merely to improvise but also 
to foresee and to think . . . . to base oneself on prin- 
ciple, which is a more solid standing-ground than the 
most apt and ingenious expedients.’’ And referring to the 
passage in praise of Keir Hardie and the influential 
politicians who have never taken office, the great Liberal 
paper adds, perhaps with a touch of regretful irony: 
“It speaks well for the sympathetic quality of 
Mr. George’s genius that he is able to admire so deeply 
where he is unable wholly to emulate.’’ We like that 
** wholly.”’ 





THE ART OF THE SEPULCHRE. 


Sm Wituiam Harcourt has just spoken, through Mr. 
Gardiner’s pages, of the eighteenth century as the age of 
the Perfect Politician. There is another definition of it, 
as the Age of the Lugubrious Man. The meek acceptance 
of death, the cheery defiance of death, alike gave place to 
a kind of pompous celebration of the triumph of the King 
of Terrors. A superbly illustrated volume, entitled 
“English Church Monuments, a.p. 1150-1550,’’ by 
Mr. F. H. Crossley (published by B. T. Batsford), 
shows how different was the medieval way of looking at 
the matter. The book is described as “A Study of 
Tombs and Effigies of the Medieval Period,” and consists 
largely of a number of magnificent illustrations of these 
monuments. To us, the heirs of a more recent tradition, 
the connotation of the very phrase “ the tomb’’ is one 
consisting wholly of gloom. Any sentimental interest 
the “old tomb’”’ may have is one of melancholy. It is 
the interest of a ruin. Itself the emblem of decay, it 
falls into decay in the cold, empty, locked-up church. 
But there was a time—roughly speaking, the period 
covered by this book—when the churches were blazing 
with color and crowded with people. This may be called 
the Gothic period. Anything from 1200 to 1500 may, 
one supposes, be called Gothic. During that whole 
period the occupant of a Gothic tomb would not be 
instinctively thought of, in the manner of the eighteenth- 
century sentimentalists, as relegated to a cold and silent 
oblivion, but rather as enjoying a kind of permanent 
lying-in-state. He would lie on through the centuries 
on his gorgeously decorated marble bed, lasting on still 
in effigied presence, dwelling still among his own people, 
surrounded by them as they were engaged in the highest 
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and most~—characteristic of their activities. (So the 
Bishop thought when he ordered his tomb in 8t. 
Praxed’s Church, and said so in much simpler language.) 
Piers Plowman is a witness to the splendor of the 
medieval tombs :— 

‘* Made upon marble in many manner wise 

Knights in their cognisance clad for the nones, 
All it seemed saints sacred on earth; 

And lovely ladies wrought lay by their sides 
In many gay garments that were gold-beaten.”’ 

One grows old and sceptical, perhaps, but I confess 
it seems possible to exaggerate the religious significance 
of all this sacred and splendid sculpture. It seems rather 
to indicate a delight in the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life, and the desire to perpetuate, beyond the 
grave, at least in effigy, the glories of our name and 
state. As time went on, as Gothic gave place to 
Renaissance, ecclesiastical art became more entirely 
humanist, as we may see in sixteenth-century glass, and 
in the centuries that followed the glory passed away. 
Humanism was stripped of all sacred associations, and 
apart from humanism there were paganism, gloom, 
blankness. 

The knights and ladies and merchants in whose 
honor the churches were enriched with these effigies and 
tombs and brasses were frankly human beings. They 
had no thought of despising the earth or earthly life. 
Moving away from it, they carried the thought and love 
of it with them. It is touching to see, as one does, for 
instance, on a brass at Gedney in Lincolnshire, a little 
dog, with his collar and bells, at a lady’s feet. But 
man’s earthly life was firmly set in a great supernatural 
framework. The rich merchant might lie at his long 
rest, at the four corners of his alabaster bed, say, St. 
Anne, tall and austere, teaching her child from the 
illuminated scroll, “ Erit Radix Jesse’’; St. John with 
his Lamb and Cross and book ; St. Christopher with his 
Burden, breasting the cold waves; and the Mass of 
St. Gregory. 

This monumental splendor would seem to have 
culminated in a tomb designed for himself by Cardinal 
Wolsey, but appropriated by King Henry VIII. 
The already sumptuous sepulchre was still further 
enriched to fit it for the occupation of his Majesty, 
among the additions being “the erection of bronze 
pillars surrounding the tomb, each ten feet high, sur- 
mounted by figures of the Apostles, five feet in height 
and executed in the same material ; between each pillar 
being a brass candelabrum, nine feet in height.’’ It is 
stated that “ the tomb was to contain in breadth twenty 
feet upon the pavement, and to be twenty-eight feet in 
height ; the whole number of images being one hundred 
and thirty-four, and of the histories forty-four, all of 
gilt brass.’’ But alas for the vanity of human wishes! 
It was still unfinished at the king’s death; it remained 
so during the reigns of his children, and it was finally 
broken up and sold by the Long Parliament. 

One would like to have seen this tomb in its glory, 
the glory of the sunset of medieval art. One would like 
to have seen the colored and gilded fifteenth-century 
churches. The art of the Middle Ages was attacked at 
the same time by two foes. There was Puritanism, of 
course. One need not labor this point. After the Refor- 
mation the churches still stood, the Past lasting on into 
the Present. As to the Renaissance, there was in reality 
very little that was Greek in feeling about it. The Greek 
temples, like the Christian churches, blazed with gold and 
color in their day. The Renaissance admired them as 
ruins, not as living shrines of worship. Greek literature 
is full of the spirit of romance. The divine, mythical 





figures were made out of fire and air, and the secret 
forces and virtues of earth and sea, by the same kind of 
mind that invented the legend of St. Christopher. Every 
reader of “Tanglewood Tales’’ knows what Greek 
mythology is as interpreted by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
(By the way, what a particular devotion Hawthorne had 
to Mercury!) But what are we to think of Greek 
mythology as interpreted by Alexander Pope? The 
human mind had turned from beautiful concrete things 
to abstractions—from color, variety, life, to blankness, 
monotony, death. Up to the sixteenth century the 
portals of the churches had been carved with hawthorn, 
the very tombs had blossomed with roses. The refined 
literary taste of a later age appears to have considered 
it a vulgar barbarism to mention any natural beast, 
bird, or flower by its English name. Let me 
illustrate the point from Sheridan. To the medieval- 
minded natural man there is something very refreshing 
in Puff’s bombastic play in “ The Critic.’’ The follow- 
ing passage, for example, especially the last line quoted, 
is no doubt intended by the writer to be regarded as 
the very climax of absurdity :— 


“‘ Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 
And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them, 
The striped carnation and the guarded rose, 
The polyanthus mean, the dapper daisy, 
Sweet William and sweet marjoram, and all 
The tribe of single and of double pinks ; 
Now, too, the feathered warblers tune their notes 
Around and charm the listening grove. The lark! 
The linnet! chaffinch! bullfinch! greenfinch! goldfinch!”’ 


Quite Gothic; the only phrases that do not interest, 
but chill and bore one, are the lapses into eighteenth- 
century jargon, the “feathered warblers’’ and the 
“listening grove.’’ Some of this burlesque writing is 
quite good Maeterlinck :— 
“The wind whistles, the moon rises; see, 

They have killed my squirrel in his cage ; 

Is this a grasshopper? ”’ 
and soon. The ridiculous of one age may become the 
sublime of another. The most vital modern movements 
in art and literature appear to be in the true line of 
development from Gothic. The Renaissance ended in a 
cul-de-sac. 

But even in the classic age this satire must have 
been directed against somebody or something. There 
must have been an incurable spirit of romanticism lurk- 
ing still among the vulgar, a love of bright color and 
vivid, picturesque speech, a dislike of monotonous and 
artificial convention. But the classical conventionalists 
and the Puritan religionists succeeded in imposing their 
prejudices upon the people. They were specially successful 
in propagating the notion that color is out of place and 
unseemly in the decoration of churches. A church 
should be ‘“‘ ancient,’’ ‘‘ grey,’’ ‘‘ venerable,’’ a 
“* relic ’’—in one word, a ‘‘ tomb.’’ The Gothic idea was 
that it was something so bright and living that it cast its 
splendor on the tombs themselves that were within its 
walls, and they rejoiced and blossomed with it. 
Since the Tractarian Movement there has been much 
restoration and decoration of churches in England ; but 
one thing, I confess, has long been a standing puzzle 
to me. Why has no attempt ever been made to restore 
the glorious Lady Chapel of Ely? Even through its 
terrible mutilation it may still be easily divined what the 
loveliness of its sculpture, the splendor of its color, must 
have been. Perhaps someone with eyes to see and love 
the sight so fair, and with youth and energy for high 
enterprises, who may chance to read these lines, may 
take the thought of this beautiful waste place to heart. 


R. L. G. 
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Petters to the Editor. 


THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 

Sim,—The situation in Egypt gets worse. The Wafd 
members have been arrested, apparently because of the bomb 
outrage, for which they have no responsibility and which 
they deplore. But no solution of the Egyptian question 
is possible until militarist control has been replaced by 
diplomacy. Sane British opinion here is dead against a 
policy which shows an utter bankruptcy of statesmanship, 
and unless it is checked by public opinion in England, 
disastrous conditions will be created. Egypt’s best men are 
in prison, and British administration is fast losing public 
respect. Can you do anything through the Press to arouse 
the Government? The repatriation of Zaghloul Pasha and 
his colleagues must be the first step. As for the settlement 
of the reserved subjects, that can possibly be achieved by 
negotiation. But all in Egypt want peace, and now is the 
time it can be secured.—Yours, &c., 

Ben Spoor (Member of Parliament). 
[By Cable from Cairo. ] 


BIRTH CONTROL. 

Srr,—May I draw attention, in connection with the 
birth-control controversy, to some points which I think 
require emphasis ? 

The so-called New Psychology, with all its exaggerations, 
has brought out some fundamental truths with regard to the 
subconscious mind. The conscious desires of a given indi- 
vidual are one thing ; the subconscious needs quite another. 
The latter are the more important. It does not follow that 
because, consciously, or under social pressure, a married 
woman desires only one or only two offspring, this will 
meet the real needs of the subconscious personality. Two 
children, for example, to a marriage do not meet the need 
of the race for its secure continuance; and the underlying 
personality of man and woman is directed towards this need 
more than we realize. The dangers to health, in a psychic 
and nervous sense, of this frustration of the subconscious 
race-mind, may be very serious. It is always dangerous to 
defy nature. When a woman, married, say, at twenty-five, 
has two children in the first three years, and then ceases to 
bear children (a very common type of married life to-day), 
she will find herself at thirty-five with her children passing 
away from her, and the maternal instinct, still very strong, 
will be suppressed. Normally, one or two younger children 
would then be on the scene. In their absence we get a state 
of vague discontent and perhaps ill-health, which is seldom 
put down to the true cause. 

There is such a thing as a normal type of human life ; 
and this demands an average of some four or five children 
per fertile marriage. Even this will only keep the population 
stationary. The increase in population in England is solely 
due to the very large families which are still common in the 
poorest quarters. 

Apart from the obvious argument that the intellectual 
classes should not commit race-suicide (as they are now 
doing), there are many important points favoring the normal 
as opposed to the abnormally small family. It is a fact that 
first-born children are, usually, mentally and physically 
inferior. The children born third, fourth, and fifth in 4 
marriagé are generally the finest specimens. A mass of 
evidence exists on this subject, to which I cannot even refer 
here. But if this be admitted, it follows that small families 
are highly injurious to the quality of the race. Also the 
atmosphere of pampering which prevails in most one- and 
two-child families is thoroughly bad. 

Given twe equal populations, one with a low birth-rate 
and one with a fairly high one, the latter will be greatly the 
superior in vigor. For (in addition to the above factors) we 
must take into account the age distribution of the nation. In 
the latter case, the number of young men and women, who 
form the main strength of a people, will be proportionately 
much larger. 

Some of these points, I think, are not adequately brought 
out in much of the current discussion.—Yours, &c., 


Critic. 
March 8th, 1923. 





Sm,—As Dr. Marie Stopes did not answer my letter of 
the 17th ult., may I call attention to further aspects of 
Birth Control, Racial Improvement, and Married Love? 

1. In this country alcohol and tobacco are not pur- 
chasable, I believe, by those under a certain age. I have 
direct second-hand evidence of a boy, under fifteen, buying 
contraceptives—and I fancy most chemists can amplify this 
point rather startlingly. However, it does not seem possible 
to really guard youth from views and knowledge their elders 
approve. 

2. In the world of Nature around us we see sexual inter- 
course is for offspring, and there is little doubt man should 
take this fairly broad hint from the Great Unknown Creator 
of the Universe. To make means ends in themselves has 
rarely brought man happiness. Leaving these items to Dr. 
Marie Stopes, may I approach the matter from a general 
and then from the Christian Churchman’s standpoint ? 

Are not selfishness and self-seeking the root of most of 
man’s self-imposed woes? If so, only children are usually 
super-selfish and self-centred. Persons with children must 
indeed be blind if they do not see the fearful loss in training 
and happiness to children deprived of their natural com- 
panions. It is matter to deplore when unavoidable. Another 
little egoist imported from another house does not supplement 
this. It is as much a loss of happiness and natural develop- 
ment to a child as it would be to confine a man of thirty with 
nonagenarians. 

If the birth controllers were able to reduce the popu- 
lation of these isles by half, leaving us all equally (possibly 
more) selfish and indifferent to the sufferings of others, there 
would be little improvement in our general condition. This 
is surely supported by the facts of our greatly increased 
material wealth during the past century and its appalling 
distribution, and in France, which has favored birth control 
—supplemented by a different system of land tenure, I 
think—human beings can be found as physically and morally 
degraded as any here, and in as poor circumstances. 

From the Christian Churchman’s standpoint, one 
imagines our whole social system must appear so fundamen- 
tally selfish and anti-Christian it must surely be better to set 
about remedying that, in earnest, rather than, “ wise in our 
own eyes,” seeking to remedy the evils that come from it 
by still more anti-Christian practices. If this last is to be 
the Churchman’s lead to the general community, it is about 
as useful as—generally speaking—the Ohurch’s attitude 
recently was to war. Still, it will be only another example 
(probably well-meant and unwitting) of the Church’s daily 
effort to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
Isaiah lviii., verses 4 to 10, and perhaps some’ verses of the 
preceding chapter, might be happily and usefully referred 
to—also Matthew xxiv., verse 12. 

No matter who spoke the words of the New Testament, 
they point (as least, to me) to ideals and remedies for our 
ills quite other than the use of contraceptives.—Yours, &c., 


INQUIRER. 


WHY GUARANTEE FRANCE ? 

_ §$m,—Mr. Arnold Lupton’s programme, set out in 
Tue Nation anp THE ATHENaUM for February 24th, is not 
so easy as he would have us believe. 

Why should Britain guarantee to defend France in any 
future war? Would not this be a direct encouragement to 
France to continue aggressive? Suppose, for instaricé, a 
guarantee like this were made with any Balkan State in pre- 
war days, the knowledge that they could be aggressive with 
their neighbors, with the guarantee that, if their aggression 
caused war, perhaps after a lapse of years, they would be 
defended, would be quite sufficient inducement for them to 
be aggressive. So with France. For the past thousand years. 
France has, on the whole, been bad friends with all her: 
neighbors. A hundred and twenty years age she was at- 
war with almost every European country, on no adequate 
pretext. To-day she still admires the bloodthirsty, fili- 
bustering freebooter Napoleon, wh? caused the despair and 
death of countless millions. 

Why should her debt to this country be cnnulled, seeing 
that to-day the Frenchman is not taxed to half the amount 
of the Britisher? At some future date this debt might be of 
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some use in settling some difficulty between the two countries. 
Anyway, if should have some persuasive power for us. 

By all means let her have all the Reparations Germany 
can be made to pay, but, in her own interests, she is not 
going the right way about it. Fifty years is but a span in 
the life of a nation. For example, fifty years ago Austria 
had a disunited and powerless Italy by the throat. To-day, 
Austria, compared with Italy, has not the power of the 
smallest Balkan State. On the population movement alone, 
fifty years hence, Germany will have countless millions over 
and above the population of France; for the tendency is, 
whether we like it or not, for Germans to increase, and for 
French people not to do so. Austria could not keep Italy 
under her heel for fifty years; neither can France do this 
with Germany. The way of the Ruhr gives a handle to ven- 
geance. How can we place railways in the occupied zone at 
the disposal of France now, and offer her guarantees against 
what might happen in 1950 or 1975? What can happen in 
fifty years? Fifty years ago, what were the engines of war 
compared with those of to-day? Fifty years hence, a German 
laboratory may turn out something too much. The only way 
is to promote peace amongst men and women. France is not 
doing this. For her own sake, she should be made to see her 
peril.—Yours, &c., 

Neat GREEN. 

Grimsby. 

THE FIRST TURKISH CIGARETTE. 

Srr,—I think one of your older London readers may be 
able to vouchsafe, from recollections of London in the 
earlier Victorian days, some information to settle a 
question of interest to all who love the traditions of 
our wonderful city. Mr. Nicholas John Coundouris, 
a patriarch of eighty-seven, justly claimed, the other 
day, that he was the first to send to England (in 1858) 
bales of Turkish tobacco to be made into cigarettes. I 
have been discussing with one or two old friends where such 
cigarettes were to be purchased in the London of their youth. 
One declares for a shop near Leicester Square; another 
affirms that it was in Glasshouse Street. As for me, my own 
memories go back only to the time when King Edward, as 
Prince of Wales, created a flutter amongst sundry pious 
aunts of mine by smoking Turkish cigarettes in public. 
The cult of the Abdulla, now so widespread, is certainly of 
quite recent growth ; but just where the more frolicsome of 
our grandfathers bought Turkish tobacco is a puzzle. One of 
your readers, I feel sure, can tell us.—Yours, &c., 

RacuHeEt Sutton. 

11, Wistaria Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Sir,—A considerable correspondence has taken place in 
the Press on the subject of capital punishment since the 
execution of Bywaters and Mrs. Thompson. 

It needs very little reflection to perceive that throughout 
the world’s history there has existed a certain amount of 
prevarication about life-taking. Nobody realized this better 
than the Founder of Christianity ; that is why He was so 
tremendously emphatic concerning it. But the Christian 
world has never been honest about it. It has, on the one 
hand, branded murder as the unpardonable crime, to which 
it has attached the penalty of the old law—a life for a life— 
while, at the same time, condoning it, and, indeed, making 
it a matter of honor and obligation for a man to risk his life 
and to take someone else’s in single combats, duels, and in 
the military career. 

So we see the fact of killing has at no period been 
universally condemned. All we can say is that distinctions 
have been drawn between methods of killing, some of which 
are forbidden, while others are enforced. A very dangerous 
element of doubt is thus intreduced into the question, which 
is made even more confusing by the existence of a mass of sen- 
sational literature in which life-taking, disguised in the trap- 
pings of romance, plays a prominent part. And it is by no 
means without significance that the cowboy hero of the 
cinema, bulging with revolvers with which he performs 
miracles of rapid slaughter before galloping off with the 
heroine, should be such a popular figure. 

The point is that, though the so-called “normal,” 
sophisticated mind is not affected by the contradictions under- 








lying these things, there will always exist a percentage of 
morbid, unbalanced mentalities upon which all this 
romantic-passionate stuff must have the very worst effect. 
But surely, if one is going to enforce a supreme penalty at 
all for any crime, one should choose a crime about the utter 
vileness of which there can be no possible doubt, even in the 
most unsophisticated minds. 

Two great preventive measures, therefore, certainly 
seem called for: a much stricter censorship of sensational 
literature and moving pictures; and, which is even more 
important, a frank, comprehensive education, in the light of 
modern psychological research, upon all the aspects of the 
sex question, in every school throughout the kingdom. For 
here, in the sex problem, we have one of the most fruitful 
causes of suicide and murder; and it can only be cured by 
greater knowledge, unembarrassed discussion, sympathy, and 
the utter rejection of all the hypocritical taboo which still, 
unhappily, clings around it. 

If, then, taking a person’s life is to be considered the 
vilest of crimes, demanding the most irrevocable penalty, 
the first thing to do is to instil, systematically, a universal 
and invincible horror of it; to teach young people that all 
the romantic ideas associated with it are false and mis- 
leading. Until this is done, there will always be a grave 
danger that its infliction is not justified. When this has been 
done there will be many fewer cases in which its infliction 
will be necessary. But if the death penalty must be con- 
tinued until such teaching leads to tangible results, how can 
there be any objection to carrying it out in the form of a 
painless medical treatment, rather than as an act of violent 
vengeance? For it cannot be worthy of the majesty of a State 
to add torture to punishment.—Yours, &c., 


Grorce Mostyn. 


THE BRITISH ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 

Sir,—A short letter entitled “The Research Defence 
Society ” seems to render necessary one with the above title. 
It describes the largest Anti-Vivisection Society in this 
country, whose business, for the last fifteen years, has con- 
sisted to a great extent in supplying medical and scientific 
replies to the publications of the Research Defence Society. 
These I shall be happy to send to any of your readers who 
write for them, and I (like Mr. Paget, F.R.C.S.) “ hope also 
that they who do not already belong to the Society may be 
willing to join it.” We have published many of Mr. Paget’s 
own articles and letters in order to show both sides of the 
important controversy on the utility of experiments on 
animals. Unfortunately, we have met with no reciprocity in 
this ; hence direct application for our literature is the only 
available means of discovering the flaws in our opponents’ 
case. All questions will be carefully (and not “ privately ”) 
answered.— Yours, &c., 

Beatrice E. Kipp, 
Secretary, British Union for Abolition of 
Vivisection, 32, Charing Cross, London, S8.W. 
March 6th, 1923. 





THE GRANTING OF BAIL. 


Str,—Not for the first time, one of His Majesty's Judges 
—Mr. Justice Rigby Swift, at the Flintshire Assizes—has 
found it necessary to pass some sharp criticisms on the 
attitude of the magistrates and police with regard to the 
non-granting of bail to persons—who may, of course, be 
not guilty of the offence with which they are charged— 
committed for trial. 

In this particular case, the persons charged had been 
kept in prison, pending trial, for two months, though not 
only had sureties been offered, but a deposit of £10 in cash 
had been actually tendered. 

May I add that the learned Judge’s remarks are rein- 
forced by my own experience in a recent case? The magis- 
trate’s requirements in the matter of bail were not unreason- 
able: the prisoner in £25 and two sureties for £10 each, the 
prisoner to report daily to the police. 

The police, however, said that the two persons I offered 
as sureties were not satisfactory. I asked to be allowed to 
know the reasons for the opinion of the police and to cross- 
examine them as to the validity of same, but the magistrate 
ruled this out of order 
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It is obvious that, if magistrates are to interpret in this 
fashion the rule that bail is in their discretion, it is placing 
the liberty of the subject, in cne of its most important 
branches, absolutely in the hands of the police. 

(I am, of course, aware that if a magistrate refuse bail, 
application may be made to the High Court, but the greater 
the difficulty a prisoner has in finding bail, the less able 
he is to avail himself of this relief.) 

What makes this particular case all the worse is that, 
technically, my client is not entitled to a certificate for 
defence as a poor prisoner, so that he must find money for 
his defence—however reasonably counsel and myself may be 
willing to regulate our fees—but, while he is in prison, he 
cannot do that.—Yours, &c., 

SonicrTor. 


BISHOP PERCIVAL MEMORIAL. 

Srr,—May I ask the favor of a few lines in your columns 
to inform your readers that a fund is being raised in the 
Hereford diocese for the purpose of establishing a memorial 
to the late John Percival, D.D., the first Headmaster of 
Clifton College; afterwards, successively, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Headmaster of Rugby School, and, 
from 1895 to 1917, Bishop of Hereford ? 

It has been resolved by the Committee to whom the 
execution of the project has been entrusted that the memorial 
shall take the form of, or, at least, include, some repre- 
sentation of Bishop Percival’s features suitable to be placed 
in the Cathedral Church of Hereford. 

It is thought that many people outside the diocese may 
wish to be associated with the scheme. 

Subscriptions may be sent to myself or to Canon Ban- 
nister, Secretary of the Committee, at the Cathedral Close, 
Hereford, or direct to the Bishop Percival Memorial Fund, 
at the National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Here- 
ford.—Yours, &c., 

R. WatTERFIELD, 
Dean of Hereford. 
The Deanery, Hereford. 


“THE WATSONS.” 
Sir,—In his amusing and instructive account of his 
Jane Austen investigation, Mr. Middleton Murry, quoting 
from Miss Oulton’s continuation of the fragment ‘“ The 
Watsons,” finds her treatment of the social relations between 
gentlemen “on the ladies withdrawing” a sufficient indica- 
tion that Jane Austen was not the author of the passage. 
But is there not an even simpler and more conclusive test? 
Unless my memory is at fault, Jane Austen never does let 
her ladies “withdraw.” That is to say, I can recall no 
instance of a conversation between two or more men except 
in the presence of a lady, and the lady is nearly always the 
heroine. Not having read “The Watsons” for many years 
I am unable to say whether the rule is broken there ; but in 
general it is an almost invariable rule that we hear nothing 
but through the ears of one of the female characters in the 
story, and see nothing save with the eyes of the heroine. 
Other writers whose tales are similarly herocentric generally 
tell their narrative in the first person, or in the form of 
letters. Except in “ Lady Susan” Miss Austen avoided this, 
but the influence of the Richardsonian tradition, by which 
the whole story from first to last is pivoted on the hero (or, 
in her case, the heroine), is none the less apparent. I 
believe it would be possible, with very little alteration, to 
re-write the novels as narratives told by Emma Woodhouse, 
Anne Elliott, &c., though, of course, an immense amount 
would be sacrificed in objectivity and convincingness. 
Perhaps some of your readers can supply instances from 
the novels of a conversation between two or more mere men 
of which no woman was an auditor. Elizabeth Bennett over- 
hears Darcy and Bingley at the Ball, and we never (I think) 
hear them talking together alone. When Edmund Bertram 
is rebuking his brother, Fanny is (I think) always by, her 
presence ignored by the reader as much as by her cousins. 
This seems to me about the most signal indication of Jane 








Austen’s sense of restraint and of her forgoing all scenes in 
which she did not feel her certainty of mastery. Otherwise, 
as I think Mr. Austin Dobson remarked, we should dearly 
have liked to have the account of one of the Highbury 
Parish Meetings, and the talk there between Mr. Elton, Mr. 
Knightley, and Mr. Weston. I should also like to have 
heard Henry Tylney giving the General a piece of his mind, 
and Darcy informing Bingley (as we are told he must have 
done) that he might now resume his courtship of Jane.— 
Yours, &c., 
Joun W. Harvey. 
The Homestead, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 





Poetry. 


THE SIGNAL. 


“ WINE-LIKE ”’ its father of poets called this Sea: 

Not for its color, but because, like wine, 

It suddenly lifts man’s heart. So here, all day, 

In a building :hat puts one sadly out of conceit with 
the St ford Theatre as a triumph of architectural 
inspiration, 

Our masters, and their mistresses, and a brilliantly 
=— multitude of aspirants to their secrets of 
iving 

(I say nothing of those who come here strictly on busi- 
ness, or frumps, like myself, to look on), 

Sit motionless or stand craning round tables in the 
faded air, 

Speechlessly absorbing private, unshareable thrills, 

Like banks of tadpoles wedged in the mud of ponds, 

Or catfish, expectant, against the mouth of a sewer, 

For what their god may send. 


But again, on the terrace outside, 

I saw what it was that could really exhilarate and 
refresh these foundered souls. 

They stood in a double row there, facing the sea, 

Mistral-blue, with feathers of diamond foam ; 

Nearer, the purple and green of the shoaling rock, 

Crowned, just under our eyes, with a parapet wall, 

Ringing a trampled oval of dusty turf. 

A dove flew out, like Virgil’s dove, I thought, ‘‘ subito 
commota,”’ 

Beating hurriedly with gleaming white wings in-the 
brilliant air. 

A shot. And the dove tumbled and swerved: 

And a yellow dog dashed out across the turf, leaping 
up at it: 

It lifted its crippled flight out over the water, 

Turned over, slaked its mangled side in the brine 

And lay there, lifting from time to time one silver wing 

Above the sapphire ripples, signalling. 


And now, whenever I speak to my inward eyes 
And summon the color and light of the midland sea, 
Pine and olive and cypress answer the call as of old, 
And the sky and the sea unfold: 

But out in the blue there lies 

A little three-cornered, gleaming, wavering thing, 
A toy-boat sail?’—a wing! 

Fluttering: signalling. 


And if anyone does not understand how it was that 
Lenin could do what he has done with property- 
civilization in Russia— 

If he had seen that little triangular signal, on that sea 
and in that sunshine: under the eyes of that crowd— 

It might have assisted his insight. 


Sypney OLIvIER. 
Monte-Carlo, March, 1923, 
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The Beek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Brrore the war three successive defeats of Ministers in a 
Conservative Government would have reacted severely upon 
Stock Exchange nerves. But to-day, markets which can ignore 
dark clouds in the international situation are not easily dis- 
turbed by Government misfortunes at bye-elections. The 
past week’s political sensations, therefore, failed to ruffle 
the Stock Markets, where business remains good, though so 
well distributed that no one section can be said to be 
exceptionally active. The beginning of a new account has 
stimulated buying. Gilt-edged stocks are very firm, 
Home Rails in good demand, foreign stocks marking time, 
and support in varying degree accorded to favorites in 
almost every section one could name. Investment business 
is mixed with a good deal of speculative activity. Nor was 
there much sign that occasional tightening of conditions in 
the Money Market produced any check on dealings in 
Throgmorton Street. 

The exchanges are again having a quiet week. German 
marks, after standing for a time at about “5,000 to the £ 
sterling, have improved sensibly ; and there is hi. ‘e net change 
in the last week in the values of French and Belgian francs. 
The New York exchange has been slipping back a little 
after its long and steady advance, but it is not expected that 
this reaction will be extensive or long-lived. Slight move- 
ments like those of the past few days in no way impair 
confidence that sterling will before very long achieve 
parity with the dollar. 


EsTIMATES8, THE BUDGET, AND THE DEBT. 


The continuance of good revenue returns, and the 
reduction of the Civil Service Estimates by £88 millions as 
compared with last year’s estimates, appear to be encour- 
aging in some quarters an optimistic view of tax-relief 
possibilities in the forthcoming Budget. If I read the situa- 
tion rightly, such a view is unjustifiable and certain to lead 
to disappointment. Revenue certainly is coming in very 
well, expenditure is lagging behind estimate, and the 
common expectation is that the year’s accounts to be made 
up on the 31st of this month will show a substantial surplus. 
But that does not by any means justify hopes of large tax- 
relief. The major part of the reduction in the Civil Service 
Estimates is accounted for by the closing up of subsidies 
and war services, and by economies already put into force. 
The reductions in normal items of expanditure from the level 
of actual (not estimated) spending this year will be nothing 
like so satisfactory. Then, as I have pointed out before, the 
Chancellor has to face a large automatic decline in revenue 
next year, while the full effect of the tax remissions granted 
last spring will come into play in 1923-24. It is impossible 
to weigh up the position with any approach to accuracy until 
the other departmental estimates are issued ; but it seems 
quite possible that with this year’s surplus and next year’s 
economies the Chancellor may, in spite of the prospective 
fall in revenue from Income Tax, &c., be able to estimate 
a@ margin on the right side for 1923-24. But how will he 
use such a margin? It may help to answer that question to 
put together one or two sentences of the Chancellor’s speech 
at the Caxton Hall on Tuesday: “I think it is the duty of 
the country to get to work as soon as it can and pay off its 
debts. It cannot be done in a day. It may take a century 
or two centuries, but it has got to be tackled. . . . Any party 
that neglects to cope with the problem of the debt to the 
best of its ability is playing directly into the hands of a 
party which professes to have a remedy for dealing with the 
bulk of it. Whatever money is raised by taxation to pay 
off the debt is money well invested so far as the taxpayer 
is concerned.” Personally, I interpret those sentences (and 
there is much more in the same strain) as meaning that Mr. 
Baldwin, though he may make small tax concessions, will, 





in so far as he can see a surplus, devote his attention prin- 
cipally to debt reduction. One might feel safe, after such 
a speech, in assuming that Mr. Baldwin will start by restoring 
the sinking funds suspended by his predecessor, Sir Robert 
Horne. If he does follow such a policy he may be reviled 
by victims of disappointment, but he will have the support 
of responsible financial opinion 


Tue PRupDENTIAL’s INVESTMENTS. 


The tale of success which the Chairman of the Prudential 
Assurance Company was able to unfold at the Annual 
General Meeting of that huge concern last week will be 
welcome to millions of policy-holders. Last year saw a rise 
in total income to £32,349,378, and a feature of the year’s 
business was the writing of very large new business in the 
ordinary branch. In both the ordinary and industrial 
branches increased bonuses are granted. The general 
financial position has been strengthened. The Chairman’s 
remarks on the company’s investments and investment policy 
deserve the attention, not only of policy-holders, but of the 
general investing public. The total of investments is not far 
short of £150 millions. Of this total well over £70 millions, 
or 48 per cent., are in British Government securities, as 
compared with only 2 per cent. before the war. The infor- 
mation given by the Chairman as to geographical distribution 
of investments is also interesting. Of the total assets, he 
said, 82 per cent. is invested in Home securities, 12 per cent. 
in Indian and Colonial securities, and 6 per cent. in foreign 
securities. The gross yield on investments was £5 16s. per 
cent., and the net interest rate £4 9s. 9d. per cent. As a 
plan for distributing investments both geographically and 
with regard to security, the proportions here given may be 
studied as a guide by those who wish to evolve for themselves 
a sound distribution of their own savings. 


CorPeR aND TIN SHARES. 


The substantial rise that has taken place in the quota- 
tions of copper and tin shares has been a recent feature of 
the mining section of the Stock Exchange. This is illus- 
trated by the table given below :— 


Amount Rise from 
of Prices of 1922. Mar. 7, Lowest 

Share. Highest. Lowest. 1923. of 1922. 

Arizona Copper ‘ck 5/- 20/7 13/9 25/- 11/3 

Cape Copper ... .... £2 15/- 5/7 15/ 9/5 

Bwana M’Kubwa ... 5/- with 

4/- paid 2/9* 1/4* 6/- 
ne £1 1g 3 
15-16 


Price 


Mason & Barry 
Namaqua Copper ... 
Rio Tinto Copper ... £5 304 244 
Spassky Copper a > 5-16 
Bisichi Tin... __... - 4/7 
Jos Tin ve - 9d 
Mongu Tin ... 
Northern Nigeria 

(Bauchi) 
Rayfield Tin ... ae 
Ropp Tin 
Geevor Tin 
Kinta Tin a 
Malayan Tin ... eo 
Renong Tin... .... 21 
Siamese Tin... ... £1 2 15-32 
Tronoh Mines ae £1 1 13-16 1 3-16 


*5/- shares with 3/6 paid. 


1 7-16 
1 13-16 


I set out these figures, not with a view to inciting my readers 
to gamble in these markets, but as a record of an interesting 
movement. Indeed, contemplation of the large proportions 
that the rise in these shares has already assumed should 
make for caution. In connection with the movement it may 
be of interest to give the following figures for the price of the 
minerals in question. Standard copper at June 30th, 1914, 
was £60 per ton: at the end of last November £64 10s. : 
now £72; standard tin, £137 at June 3th, 1914: £174 10s. 
at the end of last November: and £209 now. Both, it will be 
seen, have appreciated sharply of late; but copper is still 
only 20 per cent, above the pre-war level. 
L. J. R. 





